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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T HE end of this publication is to repre- 
ſent the doctrines of materialiſm and 
neceſſity, in ſo fimple, and conciſe, a man- 
ner, as to make them more eaſily compre- 
hended. The author pretends not to in- 
ſtruct; he has only attempted, by abridg- 
ing, to illuſtrate. Thoſe, who are acquaint- 
ed with the controverſial writings relating to 
theſe doctrines, will ſee whence he has bor- 
rowed a great part of his ideas. Of the opi- 
nions expreſſed in the anſwers, the greater 
part are to be found in Dr, Prieſtly's Free 
Diſcuſſion; ſome are taken from other 
writers; and a few are rather deduced from 
theſe than explicitly contained in them. 
In exhibiting theſe opinions, no palliation has 
been uſed. To repreſent them without diſ- 
guiſe was thought the moſt proper method to 
expoſe their pernicious tendency, The man- 
ner of dialogue has in ſome parts been in- 
ſenfibly adopted; but it is hoped that theſe 
will not be found the moſt exceptionable. 

Notes, containing authorities and remarks, 
would perhaps have been a recommendation 
to this publication. If a ſecond edition be 
called for, the author will flatter himſelf that 

the text is worth the trouble of adding them. 
N. B. The reader is defired to attend to 
the errata (of the writer rather than the prin- 
ter) and particularly to thoſe belonging to Qs. 
zd, 1oth, and 21ſt, as they materially affect 
_ the ſenſe, | 
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A Metaphyſical Catechiſm. 


(2.x; De O you believe the great and glo- 
rious doctrine of neceſſity? 
A. Yes. 


Q. 2. What do you mean by neceſlity ? 
A. An order of nature. . to which 
all things, thoughts, words, actions, and 
events, proceed from cauſes, which, uni- 
formly, and t produce their r 
tive effects. 

Q: 3. What do you mean by a cauſe? 

A. A thing which has ſuch a relation to 
another thing, as dne and * 
to be followed by it. 

4. How many kinds of condi are there? 

A. Strictly and philoſophically ſpeaking, 
there is but one cauſe of all things, that is, 
God; but in common language, and com- 
mon philoſophy, cauſes are divided into oo 

fical and moral, primary and 2 
others not necellary to be mentioned. 

Q. 5. What is a phyſical cauſe? 
A. By a phyſical cauſe philoſophers ſeem to 
underſtand only ſuch as produces its effect 
} Dn hats 2 deſign, or volition, 
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Thus water is the phyſical cauſe of the mo- 


tion of a watermill. 
6. And what is a rt cauſe ? 

* According to the true philoſophy there is 
none ſuch. Common philoſophers thereby 
mean thoſe vie or perceptions. of objects, 
by which the mind is inclined to chuſe, and 
to at; or vice verſa. 

Q. 7. What is a primary cauſe? 

A. 5 vulgar philoſophy, and common 
language, it is the firit /en/eble cauſe, or the 


firſt that can be aſſigned without having re- 


courſe to the Deity, from which any effect 
proceeds. Thus, the main- ſpring in a watch 
may be ſaid to be the primary cauſe of the mo- 


tion of the hands; and gravity of the falling 


of heavy bodies. 

Q. 8. And what are ſecondary cauſes ? 
A. Such as intervene betwixt the firſt ſen- 
ſible cauſe and the effect. Thus, the chain, 
wheels, and pinions, in a watch are /econdary 
caufes'of the motion of the hands. But as I 


{aid before, there are, properly ſpeaking, no 


cauſes in nature but the Deity. All things 
elſe are only effects. 
2. 9. Do you diſtinguiſh neceſſity into 
different kinds? _ T 

A. The true philoſophers admit but one. 


Nothing, however, is more common than to 
hear of a phyſical necgſſity, and a moral neceſſity. 


+ 10. What is phyſical neceſſity ? 
A. Phyfical recen is that order of nature 


* 
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according to which all things proceed uni- 
formly, and certainly, — their reſpective 
cauſes; and which is ſo fixed and unalterable, 
that nothing hath been, 1s, or is to be, other- 
wiſe than according to its predeterminai ion. 

Q. rr. And what is moral neceſſiiy ß 
A. By moral neceſſity philoſophers: under- 
| ſtand a certain conſtitution of ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtances, and particularly of the fouls af men, 
according to which the ideas, views, or con- 
ceptions of objects are faid to / influence: the 
mind naturally, and uniformly, (but not ne- 
I in a phyſical ſenſe) to > nia happi- 
neſs, or good, and to fly from miſery, or 
evil. Examples will make theſe definitions 
more clear. A man tied neck and heels, and 
bound to a team of oxen in motion, is under 
a phyſical neceſſity of following them. And a 
man ſtarving for want of food, if food be 
offered him, is under a moral. way of 
eating. bY inte 100 Mi 

Q. 12. And does 0 not * to be 
ſome foundation, in the nature of things) 
for theſe diſtinctions? SEI 20 Ji Fro 
A. No doubt there is ſome apparent foun- 
dation for them, otherwiſe they had not been 
fo univerſally received, But the(true-philo- 
lopay proves them to be totally abſurd. 

Q. 13. Are the actions of — then, am 
the a of body ſubject to the ſame laws? 
A. They are aul 1 to n 1nvins 
cible laws of neceſſity. 89 34113 0. 

2 "I 
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Q. 14. But if mind be an immaterial ſub- 
W as is generally believed, how can it be 
ſubje& to the fame laws with material ſub- 
ſtances a 

A. I'know W a thing as an immate- 
pu ſubſtance, unleſs the fr cauſe be one. 

Q. 15. What then is that, in man, which 
perceives, imagines, judges, and reaſons? 

A. The brain. 

Q. 16. Do you mean that medullary ſub- 
2 which is continued from the head 
| in the RT: | 

A. The ſame, . 
| 17. Was it then that ſoft, 8 ſubs 
fines that fancied: the NG and | analyzed 
the folar-fyſtem ? - | | 
| A. Nothing elſe. [ISX0 10 H £03 D. 
Q. 18. Is it from a ae ae 
perties of matter that you aſſert this:? 

A. Partly ſo, and partly from analogy. 
19. What is your definition of matter? 

A * An extended ſubſtance poſſeſſed of 
certain powers of attraction. and repulſion. 

Q. 20. Is it not alſo ſolid or impenetrable ? 

l WH to _ what you mean by theſe 
terms; 19870 A1563 101 non 
| — Does not every portion —— 
| Do... a power, or property, of hindering any 
other. portion from occupying 1ts place; while 
it remains in it? Or, is not any portion of 
matter capable of being ſo perfectly compreſſ- 
ed, that its parts, or 93 


woo 
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ſhall be in ſo perfect contact, as to leave the 
maſs entirely without pore, or e «nd 
therefore ſolid;,.or impenetrable? 

A. I deny it, becauſe it has never been 
proved by. fact. After compreſſing gold, or 
any other ſubſtance, | as much as you can, 
froſt will reduce it to ſtill leſs bulk; which: is 
a proof that the Rd Pare are Re, 
in contact. 30 the 7, 

Q. 22. Is not this like denying chat there 

is ſuch a thing as heat in nature, becauſe 
greater degrees of it are patuble N have 86 
been diſcovered ?- 
A. I cannot admit. that there 5 is any ſuch 
ching as ſolid matter, as long as it appears 
ſuſceptible of greater compreſſion chan any 
force, yy applied to it, has bern 1 vo 
produce. 51891 08 

Q. 23. But is not matter alſo aid to 10 
a vis inertiae, or to be inertꝰ 

A. Les, and that in conſequence: of its be- 
ing ſold; tho there ſeems to be no neceſſary 
cannection between theſe two properties. As 
ſolid, indeed, it would be impenetrable; but 
it does not follow that it would therefore be 
inert; at leaſt the one idea does not neceſſa- 
rily infer the other. I deny, however, that 
it has the property of vir inertiae more than 
that of ſolidity. I hold that matter poſſeſſes 

ert; arid that it is a vulgar error to think 
it indifferent to reſt or motion but as it is act 
ed upon by tome foreign cauſe. GEUDTT 20S 
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Qa. Do you mean = Bene 26:4 

rer of moving itſelf? 

A. No: I do not mean that neither; bur 
I maintain that it has as much a power of 
moving :t/elf as a man has of moving himſelf. 

+"Q. 25. If matter poſſeſſes not a power of 
| _—_ itſelf, what me do you aſcribe to 
it? 

A. The p powers ; of repulſion and. attraction, 
and eſpecially attraction of coheſion. ' 

Q. 26. But if theſe powers, er properties, 
canner make matter act of itſelf, what is 
gained by denying it thoſe of ſolidity and 
vis inertiæ? For ſuppoſing the brain to con- 
ſiſt of a ſubſtance, the component parts of 
which were indiviſible monads, cohermg to- 
gether, tho' not in centact, might not theſe, 
put in motion, think and reaſon as wm = 

is done upon your hypotheſis? 

A. To make a fabric tumble 4 it is ne- 
ceſſary to remove the pillars by which it is 
ſupported. Solidity and vis inertiæ are the 
two main pillars, upon which the doctrine 
of two ſubſtances in man has ſo long reſted. 
If theſe be pulled away, the building falls of 
courſe,” And 24 
great and glorious doctrines of materialiſm 
and mak, might be true, even allowing 
ſolidity and vis inertiæ to matter, yet as 4 
champion of truth, I cannot admit what ap- 
pears to me to be equally deſtitute of proaf 
and probability. Attraction and repulſion 
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are known properties of matter, and the on- 
ly ones from which its exiſtence can be in- 
ferred. 

Q. 27. But if matter be not ſolid, that 1s, 
if its parts be not in contact, and 21 conſe- 
quently, they be at a diſtance from one ano- 

er; if, for inſtance, the part A be at any 
given diſtance from the part B, how is it poſ- 
ſible that A can act upon B? According to 
common philoſophy, if A acted ſo upon B as 
to remove it from its place, A would be ſaid 
to have acted upon B by empulſion. But impul- 
fron according to it implies contact; and ac- 

cording to your philoſophy it is impoſbble to 
bring any two bodies into contact. Here, 
then, contrary to an eſtabliſhed maxim, that 
nothing can act where it is not, one body 
acts upon another where it is not; for it is aſ- 
ſerted that A cannot be brought to touch B. 
I aſk, therefore, how does A act upon B? 

A. By repulſion. 3 

Q. 28. And how does A act upon B by re- 
pulſion ? | 

A. In ſome ſuch manner as in magnetiſin 
and electricity different bodies, in certain cir- 
cumſtances, are ſeen to repel one another. If 
bodies cannot act but where they are, hat 
will become of Newton's doctrine of gravity, 
which he has proved to act at ſo great a di- 
ſtance as that of the ſun from the earth?” 7 
- Q. 29. In none of theſe caſes have philoſo- 
phers {ſuppoſed the effects to be produced by 
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any virtue or power inherent in the bodies 
themſelves, but by the intervention of ſome 
other agent. And has not Newton himſelf 
ſaid, that the notion that matter poſſeſſes 
an innate power of attraction, or that it 
can act upon matter at a diſtance, and attract 
and repel by its own agency, is an abfur- 
dity into which, he thought, no one could 
poſſibly fall? J 
A. As he requires a Fordigit-Govce to ſolve 
the phenomena of gravity, ſo do J readily 
admit, that all things are ultimately produc- 
ed by the agency of the Deity, | 

Q. 30. Attraction and repulſion being only 
propertics, of what are they the properties? 
A. Of extended ſubſtance. 

Q. 31. Of what ſubſtance? Since you 
thn ſolidity to matter, what i is it chat is ex- 

tended? 
A. We have no ideas of any 5 but 
from its known properties. The definition 
of a thing is the enumeration of its peculiar 
properties and qualities, I have defined 
matter to be extended: ſubſtance, poſſeſſed 
of certain powers of attraction and repul- 
hon ;” and if you abſtract extenſion, attrac- 
tion, and repulſion from it, it is impoſſible 
to tell what it is. 

Q. 32. How do attraction and „ ee 
produce thinking ? 

A. I cannot tell diſtinctly Fe they pro- 


duce it, but that they do produce it I con- 
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clude in this manner. All intellectual ope- 
rations. are evidently referred to the brain. 
The brain is nothing elſe than matter modi- 
fied in a certain manner. The only known 
properties of matter are attraction and repul- 
ſion. Therefore attraction and repulſion are 
the _ of all intellectual operations. 
3. May not the operations of the in- 
telle 12 referable to the brain as the place 
here, or the organ by which, they are pro- 
duced, and yet = be the intellect, or intel- 
ligent principle itſelf; as the harpſichord is 
that from which the muſic proceeds, altho' 
it be not the muſician who makes the muſic ? 
A. It is à rule in philoſophiſing not to 
ſuppoſe more cauſes than are neceſſary to ex- 
plain effects. The whole buſineſs of percep- 
tion and thinking can be traced to the brain 
and no farther. It depends as much upon it 
as the power of giving a blow depends on a 
ſhack. Thinking, therefore, is entirely a 
operation. of the brain. The brain is Ve 
ſole, intelligent, thinking, principle in man. 
If it be Jound, intellectual operations go on 
mw If it be injured, | they are marred, 
If it be deſtroyed, they ceaſe, Your inſtance 
of the muff inſtrument ſuits my purpoſe 
exactly. As it is the 1 A, which 


1 b the brain which thinks. If 


the inſtrument be good, and in tune, it 


plays well; and if the brain be good, and 
found, it thinks * It the inſtrument, be 
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bad, or out of tune, it plays ill; and if the 
brain be bad or unſound, it thinks ill. De- 
ſtroy the inſtrumenr, and no more muſic; 
and deſtroy the brain, and no more think- 
ing. The ſtrani cannot play without a 
muſician; nor can the brain think without 


Gnfarions, It is not, however, the muſician 


which ſounds; neither 1s it the ſenſations 
which | 

Q. 34. But matter poſſeſſing no properties 
but attraRtion and repulſion, and attraction 
and repulſion being capable of producing no- 
thing but motion, is it poſſible that they can 
have any other effect than an agitation of te 
ſoft ſubſtance of which the brain conſiſts? 

A. I hold it not only to be paſſible, but to 
be a great and gloriout truth, that they, and 
they alone, produce thinkin g. 

Q. 35. Are motion and ee then, 17 
nonimous terms? 

A. Not ſo neither. But a certain motion 
in the brain, produced by a vibration of the 
nerves, is che immediate cauſe of thinking. 

Q. 36. Do the nerves reſemble the —_ 
of a 5 inſtrument? | 

A. So the true philoſophy teaches. 

Q. 37. And how are they played upon ? 


A. By external impreſſwns, and by the in- 
voluntary and Kind ur actions of che animal 
easy. 

38. How does it appear chat thinking 
is effected by the vibrations of the nerves? - 


A. The nerves are confeſſedly the inſtru- 
ments of ſenſation, and ſenſations are the. 
cauſes of perception and thoughlt. 

Q. 39. But if the nerves be ſo neceſſary to 
the operations of the brain, will not a muti- 
lation of the nervous ſyſtem mar theſe opera- 
tions? Will not a man, for inſtance, 2 
ed of his limbs, be leſs capable of 
Saen has the uſe of them: 

A. A man who never had the uſe of his 
limbs would, certainly, be leſs capable of 
thinking chan one who has, becauſe he 
would be deſtitute of all ſenſations that are 
received from theſe parts. In like manner, 
a perſon born blind is leſs capable of chink- 
ing than one who enjoys ſight, becauſe he 
wants the numerous ſenſations that can be 
received by the eyes only. But it does not 
follow, that a perſon, who has once had the 
uſe of his eyes or limbs, ſhould by being 
deprived of i be alſo deprived. of the a 
which he had once received by it. 2 

Q. 40. What do you call ideas? 

A. Vibrations in the brain. 5 
Q. 41. And are not theſe vibrations in the 
brain produced by correſponding vibrations 
in the nerves ? 

A. The vibrations of the nerves are the 
ſources, or cauſes, of all the vibrations in the 
brain. 
Q. 42. But if the vibrations of the nerves 
be cut off, how can there be any longer cor- 

B 2 
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reſponding vibrations in the brain; à muſi- 
cal inſtrument cannot oy” when 244 6 of 1 its 
ng: 1 5 Bu 

A. When, by means 8 the 5800 of 
the nerves, the brain has once acquired a 
ſtock of ideas, and a habit of thinking, it 
has a power of — them while it re- 
mains ſound :' and tho' the vibrations of any 
branch of the nervous ſyſtem be ſtopt, it 
(the brain) may till be capable of making 
uſe of the ideas previouſſy acquired, by 
means of the principle of afſociation. 

Q. 43. What is the ee of en 
tion? . 

A. It is a branch of the great teller of na- 
ture, which belongs to the human brain, and 
by which the whole ſtock of a man's ideas 
are, one way or another, linked together, ac- 
cording to the different relations of antece- 
dency and ſubſequency, cauſe and effect, fi- 
militude and contraſt, juxtapoſition and dif- 
tance, &c. 

Q. 44. But if ideas be nothing but vibra- 
tions in the brain, how is it conceivable rhat 
a vibration received ten years ago, for in- 
ſtance, and which all that time has ceaſed 
from vibrating, that is, which has all that time 
been no vibration, which 1s the ſame thing 
with faying that it has all that time had no 
exiſtence; how 1s it conceivable, I fay, that 
it ſhould begin again to vibrate on account 
of any other vibration whatever? What is a 
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vibration but motion modified in a particu- 


lar manner? And how can a motion which 
has once ceaſed be ſaid ta be renewed, or to 
be linked or aſſuciated to any other motion? 
And, conſequently, if the idea or vibration 
of any object, of a palace, for eample, has 
once ceaſed, and the means of receiving a 
new idea or vibration have been deſtroyed, 
how is it poſſible that the brain can have any 
idea or vibration of that palace? 

A. It is impoſſible to tell exactly how the 
brain acts. It cannot be known in what man- 
ner, when an idea is carried home to it, it 
perceives it, compares it, or remembers it. 
But all the phenomena manifeſtly ſhew, that 
intellectual operations depend as much upon 
the brain, as walking does upon the feet, 
and handling upon the hands; and tho', we 
cannot tell in what preciſe manner theſe in- 
tellectual operations are performed, from 
what we know of the properties of matter we 
are forced to conclude, that it muſt be by 
ſome mode of motion, and moſt probably — 
that which I have mentioned. 


Q. 45. Do you E. 8 between the 
brain and its ideas? 


A. Undoubtedly. 

2.46. Are not ies pictures, or 8 
ſentation of objects ? | 

- A. They are 10. 

Q. 47. Are they not mente ? 

A. Certainly, : 


0. 


| able 
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48. Are _ wen extended and divi- 


A. All matter is ſo. * 
Q. 49. But are 4 not _w_ vibrations in 
the brain ? | N 


A. 8 elſe. | 
Q. 50. And can a vibration be divided ? 


Can one n be divided 1 into two Ys 


tions? | 
A. It follows * cometh 


 »/Q. 51. And can one and the ſame idea, that 


is one and the ſame conception or view of a 
thing, be divided into two different concep- 
tions n? 

A. I believe ſo. 

s 2. And do the phenomena of the in- 
rel gent principle favour this belief? 

A. No: But I believe it on the prineiples 


of the true philoſophy. 


wh 


'Q. 53. Ideas being ſomething diſtinct from 


the brain, what is it in the brain by which it 


perceives them ? 

A. It apprehends them by the power of at- 
traction, 

54. Is this attraction an active power ? 

A. Not a ſelf-moving power, but rather a 
Property which reſults from a particular orga- 
nization of matter acted upon in a particular 
manner, 

Q. 55. And 3 is it that acts upon the 
matter of the. brain in this manner ? | 

A, It can be nothing but ideas, 
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Q. 56. But did you not ſay that, by the 


power of attraction, the brain apprehended 


ideas ? 
A. Action and reaction are reciprocal. 


57. Ideas being material ſubſtances, 


and the attraction of the brain meaning only 
that the ideas are brought near to it, ſo as to 
give it a reſpectful embrace, what can the re- 
ſult be bur the juxtapofition of two portions 
of matter? 

A. In the caſe of bringing tw¾o balls of 
clay near to one another, the only reſult 
would be juxtapoſition. But the juxtapoſi- 
tion of the muſician's fingers and the keys of 
a harpſichord produces muſic, which is ſome- 
thing very different from either. And the 
juxtapoſition of ideas and the brain, in con- 


ſequence of a moſt wonderful mechaniſm, 


produces perception, thought, reaſoning, &c. 

Q. 58. But theſe intellectual properties be- 
ing totally different from all the known pro- 
perties of matter, is it not more reaſonable to 
aſcribe them to an immaterial ſubſtance? + 
A. It is no ſufficient reaſon for ſuppoſing 
they do not belong to matter, that they are 
different, mean apparently difterent, from 
its other known properties. If we reaſon 
from analogy, there are the firmeſt grounds 
for believing, that matter is abundantly ſuſ- 
ceptible of them. Obſerve 3 in 
the works of nature. The tive plant 1s 
very different from a lump of iron ore. An 
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oyſter is very different from à fertfitive plant. 
A ſpaniel how much ſuperior to an oyſter? 
A ſavage how little ſuperior to a ſpaniel ? 
And a philoſopher how greatly ſuperior to 
both? Analogy evidently {hews that the 


different degrees of activity, ſenſation, and 


intelligence, which matter, in the different 
forms of a plant, and of a philoſop her, poſ- 
ſeſſes, are entirely the refult of different or- 
ganization and modification. 
Q. 59. Do you believe that an oyſter has 
ideas ? 
iI do; tho“ I think n ſpetifiently 
different from thoſe of a man. The grada- 
tion of beings, from rude earth to man, 
may be compared to a number of muſical in- 


ſtruments riſing above one another in diffe- 


rent degrees of excellence. To make each 
of the inſtruments play according to its re- 
ſpective degree of ENCE, nothing but a 
muſician is neceſſary. 
60. And where is the muſician 3 in the 

great ſcale of nature? 
A. There is diffuſed through univerſal na- 
ture, a fine material ſpirit, or vital princi- 
ple, which neceſſaril actuates every orga- 
nized body, according 1 8 reſpective me- 
mins, 7 
s. n e an wnvinde?: i! 

A. Yes; but I do not thereby mean the 
active principle, or firft cunſe: e rh it is 
only * cauſe next to the . 2 


r a. 
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Q. 62. Why may not ſuch an immaterial 
ſubſtance as the ſoul of man is commonly 
ſaid to be, be ſuppoſed to act upon the body 
in ſuch a manner, as to produce all the 1 in- 
tellectual phenomena? 

A. Becauſe, being denied by its definition 
to have any properties in common with mat- 
= it is impoſhble it can carry on any joint 

ation with it, or be conceived any way 
abe of acting upon it. 

Q. 63. Pray what is the definition of an 
immaterial foul? _ 

A. A ſubſtance immaterial, indivifible, 
indiſcerpible, unextended, without locality, 
and without motion.” «This is the definition 
of it according to the doctrine of the pureſt 
ſpiritualiſm, | 

Q. 64. What properties do you believe the 
Deity has in common with matter? 

A. Extenſion, He is omnipreſent. ' . 

Q. 65. Mere extenſion being nothing but 
empty ſpace, ami matter having no other 
properties except #artration' and repulfion, 
do you believe it is by attraction and repul- 
ſion that the Deity acts upon matter? If you 
anſwer in the affirmative, I aſk again, how 
was it poſſible God could create matter? Can 
it be ſaid he could attract and repel nothing? 

A. When I ſay that the Deity has the pro- 
perty of extenſion in common with matter, I 
do not exchade other properties. It ſeems ne- 


cellary to allow that 15 Deity has properties 


"1 
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which: matter has not. But what thofe pro- 
perties are by which he can create and act 
upon matter, it is impoſſible for us to know. 

Q. 66. Do you not n . Deiry to be 
immacerial 5 
coir Jes. 25. cd * 

—Q: 67. If then the Deity be immaterial, 
and Hit be neceſſary to admit that he has a 
power of acting upon matter, without hav- 

ing any common property with it, but that 
of extenſion, which is no power, does it not 


follow that _ _ ey Pa wy act upon 


matter ? 
A. It does ſo. 
| 68. But if it be poſſible * an immate- 
rial Tubſtance to act upon matter, why may 
not the ſouls of men be immaterial and act 
upon matter? Cannot God create ſuch fub- 
ſtances, endowed with ſuch a power? 


A. God can do all things. But to argue | 


that becauſe God is an immaterial ſubſtance, 
and can act upon matter, heręſore the fouls 
of men may be immaterial and act upon 
matter, is not agreeable to the logick of the 
true philoſophy. The Deity is a ſingularity 
in the univerſe; and we ought-not to argue 
analogically from him to his creatures. I 
hold it to be as evident a truth as any not 
ſtrictly demonſtrable, that man conſiſts of 
ane ſubſtance only, and that that is matter. 

Q. 69. Do the true philoſophers believe 
chat chere is any truth in Chriſtianity ? 


1 kak. ah A@©_a. a 
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A. Some of them do, and others do not. 
For my part | profeſs to believe it firmly. 


Q. 7o. Do you then believe in the immor- 


tality of the begin? A. Impoſlible. 
Q. 71. Has not Chriſt brought fe and 


immortality to light! Mow 
A. I interpret all paſſages of pe chat 


ſeem to favour the immortality of the ſoul, 


ſo as to ſuit the true philoſophy.” Since 


man conſiſts of but one ſubſtance, and that is 


material, he is wholly mortal. nn on- 
ly reaches a reſurrection,” | 
. 72. Does not death diſſolve the ad 
texture of the human body ? 
A, Certainly. | 
Q. 73. And he brain, that 1s, the maſh 
ous, intelligent principle, is not it allo dif- 
ſolved? | 
A. It follows neceſſarily. 
2.74: And is not the reſurrection an 
ſt 


to be a re- union, and new organization 

of the parts which death had diffolved ? 
A. That is my opinion. 

75. Does not conſciouſneſs, and all in- 
tell | operations, ſo depend upon a parti- 
cular organization and texture of the brain, 
that if that texture and organization were de- 
ſtroyed, all conſciouſneſs and ideas would oe 
annihilated ? 

A. Moſt evidently. Tele 
Q. 76. But if that be the caſe, can any re- 


union or reſurrection. of the diſſolved ſyſtem, 


CA 
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even tho organized anew, in preciſely the 
ſame manner as before, (which, however, is 
contrary to the ſcripture doctrine of the reſur- 
rection) render the reſuſcitated ſubſtance the 
ſame-per/on that exiſted before? 

A. If the ſame matter be again organized 
in the ame manner, it muſt form the ſame 
ſubſtance. av... 1 

Q. 77. But conſciouſneſs and ideas being 
once deſtroyed and annihilated, how is it 
poſſible that the /e which a new conſciouſ- 
neſs, and a new ſet of ideas form, in conſe- 
quence of a new organization, ſhould have 
any concern or intereſt in, or aught to hope 
or fear from, any thing relating to the /el/ 
formed by the former organization? Will not 
the man formed by the firſt organization, and 
the man formed by the ſecond organization, 
tho' of the very ſame parts of matter, and or- 
ganized in preciſely the ſame manner, be as 
diſtinct with regard to perſonality, as if the 
matter of the one were taken from the Alps, 
and of the other from the Andes? And con- 
ſequently, does not this important doctrine 

of Chriſtianity become as inſignificant as the 

doctrines of the darkeſt atheiſm ? 
A. Chriſtianity is true, and my philoſo- 
phy is alſo true. 

Q. 78. Do not ſome of the tenets of your 
philoſophy ſeem hard to believe ? | 

A. It requires a ſtrong digeſtion. It is 
meat for men, not milk for babes, 
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Q. 79. Is it upon the doctrine of materia- 
liſm you build that of neceſſity? 

A. 35 is ſo partly, but not wholly. There 
is a natural connexion between them; but 


the latter may be maintained, and in fact 14 


maintained by many, wirhout admitting 
the former. 


Q. 80. What connexion has neceſſity with 


materialiſm ? 

A. If the ſoul of man be only organized 
matter, and if no part of matter, however 
modified, be poſſeſſed of a power of ſelf- mo- 


tion, or ſelf- determination, as is agreed on 


all hands that it is not, then the ſoul of man 
has no power of ſelf- motion, or ſelf- deter- 
mination, and therefore has no liberty. 


Q. 81. What is underſtood by kberty? /? 
is underſtood to be a power of 


A. Liberty 1 
acting, or of ſelf-determimation, It is uſually 
divided into ſeveral kinds; the chief of which 
are liberty of ſpontaneity, and liberty of indiſfe- 
rence, 

Q. 82. What is liberty of ſpontaneity ? 

A. Freedom to act or not as we pleaſe. 


Q. 83. And what is liberty of indiffe- a 


rence? 
A. It is underſtood to be a power of act- 
ing from any one of two equal motives; of 
acting from a weaker motive rather than 
from a ſtronger; and, if there be no motive 
without the mind, it ſuppoſes the mand 
can find a motive in itſelf, +113 IN 


I 4 
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fer the power of ſelf-· determination, or of act- 
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Q- 84. And do you reject the doctrine of 


berty in all its forms? 
A. No. When liberty is made to Kanify 
only ſpontaneity, or a power of acting as we 


pleaſe, I have no obj ection to the term. 


Q. 85. What is it then that you particu- 


larly deny ? 


A. Liberey, when made to ſignify a power 
of the mind to controul the influence of mo- 
tives, to act from a weaker rather than a 
0 or between equal motives to act at 
all. 

Q. 86. Beſides the argument from materi- 
aliſm, upon what other is the doctrine of ne- 
ceſſity founded? | 

A. On the ſure foundation of cau/e and 72 


fe, and the preſcience of the Deity. 


Q. 87. As to the argument from material- 
im, may it not be ſaid, that the general con- 
viction of mankind, that they are free agents, 
ſupplies ſufficient reaſon for believing that the 
Deity has beſtowed the power of acting freely, 
in the fulleſt ſenſe, upon the human mind, 
even allowing it to be material? 8 

A. No. The general conviction of man- 
kind is founded on a groſs deception. 

Q. 88. Is it not God, then, who deceives 


them ? 


A. I grant it. He does fo for wiſe pur- 
F 
Q. 89. But is it not paſſible for God to con- 
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ing freely, on any ſyſtem of organized mat- 
ter he pleaſes? Does it imply any contradic- 
tion to ſay he can? 

A. It does not. 

Q. go. Does not the general ſenſe of man- 
kind, 5 make it probable that he has be- 
ſtowed this power on the human mind, be it 
material, or be it immaterial? 

A. No, no. Beſides, the argument 4 
materialiſm is corroborated by the other two 
invincible arguments of cauſe and effect, and 
the preſcience of the Deity, 

Q. 91.. When you athrm that man is a ze- 


ceſſary agent, do you not mean, that, in all his 


actions, he is impelled by irrefiftible forceto 

act as he does, and that it is impgſſible for him, 
in any caſe, to act otherwiſe: if, for inſtance, 
he turns his head to the right, that it is im- 
poſſible he can turn it to the left: and, in the 


ſame manner, when he refrains from doing 


any thing, from lifting a ſtraw, for inſtance, 
that it is as unpoſhble for him to lift the 
ſtraw, as to lift mount Atlas? 

A. That is my meaning. I would only 
add, that it is impoſſible the man ſhould act 
or refrain, in the given circumſtances. 

— 92. By what force is man impelled? 

A. By motives. 

. What are motives ? 

A. In actions not intellectual, they are mere 
attraction and repulſion in mattter. In actions 
$ that are intellectual, * are called ideas. 


| 
| 
y 
| 
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* 94. Gags are not ideas K e N ſubſtan- 
ces? 

A. Serely. 

82 5. Mo not then all motives nothing 

an attraction and repulſion? . 

A. They can be nothing elſe. 

Qs. Do you admit the diſtinction of ac- 
tions into voluntary and rent n 
Id 

Q. 97. What do you mean by a voluntary 
action ? 

A. An action that I do willingly. 

- Q. 98. And does not doing a King will- 
ingly imply liberty of ation? | 
A. By no means, 
99. Do not che terms to be willing, to 
chuſe, 2 pleaſe, to do any thing, imply that 
the agent mig bt not do it, unleſs he pleaſed, 
chuſed, or were willing Y 

A. Without uſing any conditional word, 
I affirm, not only that he might not do it, bur | 
that it were abſolutely impoſſible for him to do 
it, wle/s he chuſed, pleaſed, or were willing ; 
Gy. it were an involuntary action. 

too. What is an involuntary action? 

A An action that is done without volition ; 
as that of a perſon aſleep, convulſed, or com- 

lled by ſuperior force. But wherever there 
is volition, be the motive to act ever ſo diſa- 
greeable, the action is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a vo- 
luntary one. Some motives influence the ww:l! | 
in an un agreeable, „ in a diſagrecable man- 
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ner. Ii tlie former cuſe a perſon is ſaid, in 
cütamôf language, to act Willing ly, in 'the 
kitrer heilling by; tho”, in ſtri& propriety, he 
ght td be 12d to act willingly in both caſts; 
L Br fe” Hier marches againſt the enemy 
nel); coward ao marches againſt 
the enemy, but he does it jawillingly. The 
c ce of the former coincides wich the - 
pe, tlie orders of his general: the choice 
of the latter, to ſcck ſafety by flight; is over= 
powered b 4 oppoſite motive, the fear of 
ering for diſobedience; and if left to His 


dr choice, ix is 33 for him to marti 


againſt the eta 
ht Ho 5 00 prove chi ittip6lfibi- 


. «<A : by (Ke meaning of this term, 
. 000 to! prefer ſafety to danger, the” 
icconfyatiied with glory. I we fuppoſe him 
to be, not otiſy without the HEME of of glory, 
y niotive whatever for marching g againſt 
my, which is putting a very Sable 
Cafe, the che motive of fafety ſtands with 
ont any ching to oppoſe it. If in this caſe he 
were to march againſt the enemy, he would 
acc, not only againſt x motive, but abſolates' 
e one: that is, chere would be a 
der without a cauſe, which is abſurd. 
7 102. And in a caſe where the Woti de 
much the will coincide, how do you prove that 
the aCtiort is neceſſary? | 
A. When the * and the will ire Eid 
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coinside, the meaning is not, that the mo- 
ae. _ one thing and the will another ;. but 
on the motive is an agrecakle..onc, ge 
acts d mind ſo as to givelit fatisfa- 

; this obſeryation the 7 ollows 
he By. the queſtion it 15 ſuppo ſed chat 
Neno! 18 performed; that is, that the mor 
dive has had its effect; and, coplegnentls it 
Was either the only motive preſent tot he min 
or at leaſt the moſt; (Powerful. one. If it was the 

nly motive, the caſe is the ſame as in the an- 
75 wer to the former queſtion. If it Was only 
che ſtrongeſt of more than one, either they 
all coincided, and co- operated to produce the 
action, or they « did not. If they; coincided, 
the caſe is the ſame {till as before. If 1 Ec 


» Lk aud 4 


a 4 + + 


action abe not oy been [62 "2d jy 1 
therefore was not neceſſarily performed, then 
we may ſuppoſe that a weight of 3 pounds 
may oyerhalance a weight of 4 pounds, which 
is abſurd. The den * therefore a neceſ- 
ſary one. 2 

Q. 10g. Let us 5 a op example 
for ulluſtration. , Scipio, hen he returned 
the fair Spaniſh, captive, |, without ranſom, 
and without injury, to her parents and her 
lover, acted, we : hall ſuppoſe, from a re- 


14 
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to virtue. This was the motive; and 
$ motive proceeded, it would appear, im- 
| Fore and' ultimately, from his virtuous 
mind. The motive is allowed to have acted 
neceflarily 1 in conſequence of the determina- 
tion of his mind; but was he under any fur- 
ther neceſſity of acting as he did? rity 

A. You' have inferred what I hold to be 
abſolutely impoſſible; chat the motive for 
the action — | ultimately from the 
mind, and that the mind determined; in o 
ther words, Scipio acted in conſequence of 
4 ſelf⸗ determination of his mind. Now I 
affirm that the mind cannot determine itſelf 
more than a ſtone can determine itſelf. A 
power of ſelf- determination implies a power 
of beginning to act; and that which has a 
power of beginning to act is a firft cauſe. But 
there is no fie cauſe but the Deity. To 
ſpeak conſiſtently with the true philoſophy, 
nothing acts but him. -Beſides him there is 
no agent in the univerſe. Every thing elſe 
ſuffers, or is acted upon, but acts not itſelf o- 
therwiſe than as an inſtrument. Inſtead, 
therefore of ' ſaying that Scipio's Wind deter- 
mined him to act, it ought to be ſaid, Sci- 
pio's mind was impelled; or acted upon, in 
tach a manner, as to move him to act. 

Qt. By what could it be impelled? 

A. By motives. He was moved to act, 
you ſuppoſe, from a ſenſe of virtue. | This 


ſenſe of virtue he received from his Millen 


D 2 
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His father received it from his grandfather, 
who received it from one who received it 
from Socrates; and ſo upward to the firſt 
cauſe, Every link in the chain ig equally 
ſtrong. Eyery motive may be proved, as in 
the anſwer to queſtion 102, to be irreſiſtibly 
and rirvincibly. powerful. Or the neceſſity 
of human actions may be evinced 3 in the fol- 
lowing manner. The mind, according to 
Mr. Locke, is at firſt 2 tabula raſa, entirely 
void of ideas, that is, of motives. At firſt, 
therefore, it is entirely paſſtwe. It' as not, 
but is acted upon by inſtinctive and externa 
motives, Its fff, motive for acting therefore 
is a neceſſary one. The ſecond muſt alſo he 


granted, and the third, and fy on, And if 
2 ſucceſſion of motives could be aſſigned 


Ro the moment of life to any given peer 
in a4 man's age, thirty years ſuppoſe, it 
could be nothing but a ſucceſſion. of motives, 
all acting neceſſarily. For ſuppoſe at thirty 
years of age, a' man poſſeſſes the power of 
ſelf- determination. As it is granted chat he 
had it not at firſt, either the mind broke | 
us fetters at ſome intermediate period, or a | 
ſucceſſion of motives acting neceſſarily, after | 
a while, begat liberty. To aſſert the latter 
3 abſurd; and the former is ſo contradictory F 
"to experience, that to 3dyance it would be 
piciculous. 7 
It is proper to epd here to the wonder 
ful concatenatian ah era Every one hangs 
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wo Gffere 
Take, for — two pieces 2 money news 

from the mint, . 
ectly alike, and a at exactly the 
diſtance from the eye of the ſpectator. In 
theſe circumſtances defire him to chuſs which 
of the two pieces he pleaſes, What will be 
the conſequence? 

A. Allowing ſuch a caſe to be found in na» 
ture, which, however, is nat altogether pro- 
bable, the anſwer is obvious. The mand, fo 5 
ſituated, reſembles a balanee in equilibria. . 
= would therefore bang in ſuſpenſe, and chuſe 
neither. But this fuſpenſe could not continue 
long. The ſmalleſt change in the intermedi⸗ 
gate air, the moſt e in the body, 
would be ſythcjen oy the n 
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e Speaking of niaxerialifityy zou üd 
gat w ght upon appearances. All the phe- 
nomena of intellectual operations, you fad, 
| evilchthy ſhew, chat they depend entirely on! 
the brain.” Now, if we reaſon in the fame 
manner with regard to the preſent ſubject, 
may we not much better ſay, that all appear- 
ances evidently ſhew, that the mind of ma 


is free? If we Ap to individuals, will not 


eyery one, if he be not initiated in the tru 
. ſay, that he never doubted of His 
ga free agent; that he feels, and is cons 
* he fo?” WEL <0 ITY 

A. True; but all, except che wie Philo- 
phers, are under ſtrong deluſions. To ſay 
that a perſon feels, and is conſcious, that he 
is a free agent, is improper and falſe. If he 
attend to the operations of his mind, he may 
feel that he acts voluntarily; but not that he 


acts freely, that is, without, or contrary to, 


motives ; which 3 is the vulgar tio notion of liber- 


ty. | 
Q. 107. Do "Y — of liberty e 


that a man can act without motives? 
A. They maintain what amounts to the 
fame ching. Ho 
tog. What is that? N. coats 
A. That he has a power of acting n 4 
weaker motive in ſpite of a ſtronger; or, which 
is the ſame thing, that he can make the weak 
er motive the ſtronger; nay more, that, where 
there is no motive whatever — he cal 
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Seeger in-ixoma volition; dar ile 
can create a motive, | MSL: to Sb 
»;Q,,299-» And do not appearances, an | 
common ſenſe of mankind, 5 this doe 
trine? The e of motiy . 


by which the generality of mankin 


milar circumſtances, and himſelf, at e 
mes, in ſimilar caſes, Ce carried . AWAY, 
and act contrary to them? 2 of indiffen 
ger gas chat of the'two pieces. of maney, is 
= every pu ay convinced, that. 1 has no 
motive to act im one way rather than another; 
that the only reaſon why he acts ſo, and not 
otherwiſe, is becauſe * — it? Is it not 
probable chat ſo ſtrong appearances are 9 
the fide of truth2;..;..- mit v - 
IA. No, no; for then there, might be an | 
effect without a cauſee. 7 
. Q. r10..If the mind itſelf be the cauſe? ot 

A. The mind itſelf oy alſo have a cauſes, 
or the maxim recurs. . . 

Q. 111. You allowed ar? it is 2ofib ble for, 
the Deity: to confer a power of ſelf· determi- 
nation on the mind, even ſuppoſing it to be. 
material; all the phenomena of human nas, 
ture ſtrongly. indicate that the e dogs: ac 
tually poſſeſs ſuch a power; is it not then the 
molt natural concluſion, that man! is not. a 
neceſſary but a free agent: 

„. As a true philoſopher, I deny i it. "be | 


fror the begiming. 
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fides: the) I ffetd allow tliat, nather the 


ine of materialiſm, He coctrine f 


Eſc and effect!” nor both. were ſufficient'ro 


cotifute your (oncltifiont; yet as one who be- 


Reves the dine "Rathdrity” act trüttt of the! 
It calindt admit it. | 
CO 112. What go the enen core 
ops to. 777 

5 A, prese of the Deity": 
„if 85 L von wert sf the pref 
ence of the Peity? 

© A; That all his works are known to him 


5 15 1011 


9 Irs. oy 


Arr. Do Fw wriferſinW theſe words as 
that when God created the world, 
Ee ordai: ned, an forgſaty, all the actions, 
t and fmall, of all His creatures? N nt 
A. That is my firm opinion.” n 
Ort. B 90 80d allow: 4 Iaitnde of 
interpretation, with regard to thofe paſfages 
of ſcripture, which Wen to oppoſe Mur 
doctrines? 
A. Yes; * I have always reaforr and 


truth on my fide. 

 Q. r16. But, even Srekable to ths come | 
mon ufe of language, may not the paſſages, 
upon which you bwild the doctrine of the 
abſolute preſcience of the Deity, be under- 
ſtood only to fignify, that when God created 
the world, he had one, certain, great, end 
in view, for the preciſe fulfiling of which 
he eſtabliſhed corel general laws, which 


, . 


ſhould fallibly and neceſſarily operate for 
that purpoſe? Comprehended within the great 
ſphere of theſe general laws, may it not 
7 reaſonably ſuppoſed, that there are 1% 
ſpheres of action, where the ſame neceſſity 
does not take place? I mean not that theſe 


interior ſpheres are not dependent on the 


great and general one, and, as it were, car- 
ried along by it; but only chat in them there 
is room for a little play and irregularity, 


which, however, do not in the leaſt affect, 


or derange, the operations and actions of 
the other. As a perſon, confined to the 
cabin of- a ſhip, may go backward or for- 
ward, to the right Tow or to the left, 
without in the leaſt affecting the courſe of the 
ſhip; ſo may we not ſuppoſe, that within the 
ſphere. of human nature, man may be freely 
active or idle, virtuous or vicious, ' pious; or 


profane, without counteracting or interrupt- 


ing the accompliſhment of the great end of 
creation, — that be? If all actions 
and events, indiſcriminately, were from the 
beginning unalterably predęſtinated and fixed, 
a particular providence is ſuperfluous, If there 
be not a ſphere of liberty within the great 
{phere of neceſſity, this comfortable: and. fern 
tural doEtrine cannot be true, pop the 
ſcheme of neceſſity there may be a general, 


| huperintending, providence; but that is ſome- 


thing very different from what is Wan 
by a panticular one. * 5 
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Now you allow that God can beſtow ſelf- 
determination, or free will, on man. The laſt 
objection, the preſcience of the Deity, may 
be reconciled both with it, and with the ſerip- 
tures. The doctrine of a particular provi- 
dence, which is clearly taught in the ſerip- 
tures, cannot be true, unleſs man be a free 
agent, May it not then be fairly concluded 
that he is actually ſo? 27 
A. No. The ſcriptures teach that all 
things are known to God from the begin- 
ning; and any paſſages which ſeem to teach 
otherwiſe, muſt be interpreted ſo as to agree 
with this. If God has not foreſeen all things, 
then ſome events, with regard to him, at the 
time of creation, muſt have been contin- 
gent. If any events were contingent, God 
could not foreſee them. If there were any e- 
vents which God could not foreſee, then he 
is not omniſcient. But the omniſcience of 
God is a truth, than which nothing in the 
ſcriptures is more clearly taught. ? 
Q. 117. But may not God be ſaid with 
the greateſt propriety to be omniſcient, even 
allowing that all future events were not pre- 
ent to hir mind at the time of creation? May 
it not be argued, that it is not ſo proper to 
ſay, God could not foreſee all future events, 
as to ſay only, that he did not foreſee them; 
that it was not neceſſary he ſhould look for- 

ward to them all; that, in fixing the general 
laws which were to bring about the great 
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end of creation, he appointed the department 


of human nature, ſubject indeed to the gene- 
ral laws, and to be carried along by them, 
but having, within itſelf, a range and ſcope, 
within which man might act with freedom, 
without obſtructing their uniform operation? 
And let the actions of men be ever ſo free, 
are not all things naked and open to the eye of 
God? | Is he not therefore, in the fulleſt 
ſenſe of the word, ommſcient ? 
ac. As a profeſſor of the true bed I 


am bound to anſwer, no. For if God did 


not /fore/ee all things, then there might be 
contingencies. If there were contingencies, 
man might be free. If man were free, he 
could. act without motives. And if he could 
act without motives, then there might be an 
effect without a cauſe; which is abſurd. 

Q. 118. Upon the principles of neceſſity, 
how do you account for a ſenſe of merit and 
demerit, of ſelſapplauſe and ſelf-reproach ? 

A, Theſe' are only popular terms, and the 
ideas belon ging to — only popular ideas. 
The bulk of mankind are very ſhort- ſighted. 
For want of clear and extenſive views, they 
refer their actions to themſelves. They con- 
ſider themſelves as the cauſes of them. But 
could they open their eyes ſufficiently, they 
would refer them conſtantly to the % cauſe. 


proaches himſelf; never has a ſenſe of merit 


or of demerit. He _ a ſenſe of his own great 
2 


A true neceſſarian never applauds or re- 


, 
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or ſmall value indeed, but it is ſuch a ſenſe as 
an hatchet, endowed with conſciouſneſs, 
would have of its being a good hatchet 1 it 
cut well, and a bad hatchet if it cut ill. 

Q. 119. Do not all laws, divine, and hows 
man, ſuppoſe men to be free agent? 

A. Yes; but laws were made for the wul-. 
gar. They ſuggeſt a proof, however, of the 
truth of the doctrine of neceſſity. They ſup- 
poſe men to be influenced by motives,. They 
therefore preſent to them the two powerk. . 
motives of rewards and puniſhments. If all 
men were true neceſſarians, _— _— 15 
no occaſion for laws. . 

Q: 120, But if men be not | reg: — 
where is the juſtice of ene "_ I 
tranſgreſs? 

A. Juſtice is a popular word. A true Phi- 
loſopher calls it propriety or uſefulnt/s. Puniſh- 
ment is %u for the melioration of delin- 
quents and of ſociety. It is a motive which 
depends on a prior motive. It originates in 
the Deity, and tends to accompliſh the great 
end of creation. | 

Q. 221. Is there then no ſuch thing as 
virtue and vice, innocence and guilt ? - a 
A. Theſe are all popular names, and convey | 
fallacious ideas. Inſtead of them, a true 
loſopher, except when he ſpeaks with the 
vulgar, ſays, worth and''worthleſſhe/s, good 
and ill; and in 21 N to Aon 
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character, he annexes no other idea ta them 
than in applying them to his! pen or pens 
knife. $7 OED 
Q. 122. On the ſyſtem of neceſſity, What 
is the uſe, or propriety, of the religious ex- 
erciſes of repentance and prayer)? 
A. They are of great uſe; but they are 
only for the vulgar. God, foreſeeing that 
the bulk of mankind would be blind, and 
that they would erroneoufly refer their own 
actions to themſelves, has witely adapted the 
ſyſtem of religion that he has preſented to 
them, and the modes of religious worſhip, 
to their imperfect view of things. But a 
true neceſſarian has no occaſion for theſe 
things. Unleſs he depart from his character, 
and think with the vulgar, it would be ab- 
ſurd in him to uſe them. While his eye is 
clear, and he can trace every thing to the 
Deity, and ſee every thing in him, he has no 
cauſe to repent, no cauſe to pray. He knows 
that whatever is is right. All his religious 
worſhip, therefore, conſiſts in praiſing the au- 
thor of all things. He reſolves every thing 
into the agency of the Deity, and is ſatisfied. 
Q. 123. Has not this doctrine a tendency - 
oo 3 univerſal inactivity among man- 
A. By no means. The true philoſophers 
are the moſt active creatures in the world. 
The Deity has provided ſufficient motives to 
activity. 
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Q. 124. Lou reſolve all things into the a- 
gency of the Deity; is then God the. author: 
? 
Th N ee n and to 
Q. 125. — you ſwallow. doch a potion 
without Thuddering ? 2 F'-oA 
A. Ay, and find it Chaos. i2 
| Q. 126. Were your doctrines — 
embraced, and practiſed, would they not 
deſtroy the peace, — even the exiſtence, . 
te ee 0 01. 
4 They are great and glorious doatrines. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


GINCE the ſheets have been printed off, 
2 few 1naccuracies in the 


and the conſtruction of arguments, have 


been obſerved, which could not properly be 
ſer down among the errata. 


In Q. 1ooth in particular, there is a faul- 


tineſs in the form of the argument, which 
throws a little obſcurity over it: but it is 
hoped that neither that, nor any other inac- 
curacy, will occaſion any miſtake of the 
meaning. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactiont, there is an 
account of a man, who lived a good while 
after having loſt the greateſt part of his brain 


within a few days of his death. An objec- 
tion againſt the doctrine of materialiſm, 


intended to have been inſerted after Q. 44th. 
but ſomehow neglected. 
The author is ſorry for the petulant air 


He is ſenſible how inconſiſtent it is with that 
reſpect ſo juſtly due to the learning and vir- 
tues of thoſe whoſe opinions are advanced; 
and he begs his apology may be accepted 
that no diſreſpect was intended, or even en- 
tertained; and that he was not ſenſible of 
his error till too late. 


THE END. 


„ * 


piecemeal, and yet retained his ſenſes till 


founded on this, and ſimilar accounts, was 


that appears in ſome parts of this publication. 
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A. to Q. 3d. After the period, add, This 
e includes not the Deity. 
A. to Q. loth. Add; But this term is com- 
mon / apphed 0 theſe effects only, which are 
E 4 withow intelligence, ks or voli- 
tion. 
hl. to Q. 21K, Alter ſubſtance add, called 
A. to Q 3 zd. After ole dele the comma, 
See For ar efccres read en | 
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